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administer a large-scale, literate, urban society. When such schools were in short
supply, the educated manpower could not be produced in the numbers or in the
quality necessary to enable Rome to maintain or rebuild a viable civilization, let alone
to defend it. This task had to await the rise of new societies ready and able to provide
the education appropriate to the arduous task of civilization-building. The Romans not
only failed to make education available to their common people, they also failed to
design an education for their elite that would serve them well in the task of
civilization-building.
R. R. Bolgar blames the decline of the Empire upon the education that the
privileged classes provided for themselves:
Among the reasons why the Empire failed we ought probably to number
the intellectual failure of the educated classes. Hampered by their traditionalism
and by the strict linguistic discipline which they imposed upon their minds, the
members of that class could not solve their immediate problems.19
When Bolgar speaks of the "strict linguistic discipline," he really means the
everlasting imitation of the classic authors required by the schools:
The techniques of imitation, the habit of reading notebook in hand to
collect telling words and phrases, metaphors, parts of speech and arguments and
the desirability of memorizing this material until it became part of the natural
furniture of one's mind were all regularly taught in the rhetorical schools.
Thus, during the last centuries of the Empire, the imitative tendency
which had characterized all literature since the death of Alexander was sharply
intensified. The well-organized educational system of the Empire had for its
main aim to teach the two literary languages and to inculcate in the minds of all
its pupils the established methods and desirability of imitation.20
The decline of vitality in secular thought certainly contributed to the disintegra-
tion and demise of the Empire. It was not only that the religious message and the new
thought of Christianity captured the imagination of the people and the intellectual
energies of able minds. These were powerful persuaders indeed. But the decline was
also a result of an education increasingly irrelevant to the requirements of the age. This
is not to say that a more vital, socially oriented, and widespread system of public
education could have prevented the fall of the Roman Empire single-handedly, but it is
true that the one institution that did address itself to the plight and needs of the
deprived masses of the Roman cities was the Christian church. It went from victory to
victory. The people had to have hope-either that men could transform their world by
their own efforts, or that God would care for them through the sacrifice of his Son.
The predominating choice of intellectuals and populace alike during the coming ten
centuries was an overwhelming vote of confidence in God rather than in man.
19Bolgar, op. tit., p. 24.
20Ibid., pp. 23-24.